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sees to bringing" up supplies of all kinds to
the company. The mess serg-eant looks after
food. The stable serg-eant is responsible for
the proper care of horses and mules. The
color sergeant carries the national or regi-
mental colors. There are many other grades
within the rank of sergeant which can not
be described here.

Commissioned Officers. Serg-eants and cor-
porals are known as noncommissioned offi-
cers, because they are appointed by their
regimental commanding1 officer. Officers of
higher ranks are known as commissioned,
since they hold their rank by virtue of a com-
mission issued to them under authority of
the President of the United States. The com-
missioned officer is thus on quite a different
footing- from the "noncom" (noncommissioned
officer). He obtains his rank and authority
from, a hig-her source. He is treated with
respect which is of a different character from
that extended to a noncommissioned officer.
This is one of the fundamental things in
army organization.

Lowest in rank among" the commissioned
officers is the second lieutenant. Above him
comes the first lieutenant and above him the
captain. These are the three "company offi-
cers." The captain is ordinarily the com-
manding* officer of a company, while the lieu-
tenants might be described as assistant cap-
tains. In the absence or disability of the
captain, however, the first lieutenant takes
his place and has full command, and in the
absence or disability of both the second lieu-
tenant takes the command.

Next above the captain is the major, whose
proper command is a battalion. A step higher
is the lieutenant-colonel, and above him the
colonel, the commanding- officer of a regiment.
The lieutenant-colonel ordinarily assists the
colonel and in his absence takes the com-
mand. In case both the lieutenant-colonel
and the colonel are disabled or absent, the
senior major takes the command.

The General Officers* Above the colonel is
the brigadier-general, whose proper command
is a brigade. Above the brigadier-general is
the rnajor-general.

One general serves as Chief of Staff of the
Army. As such he supervises all troops and
departments of the military service. He in
turn reports to the Secretary of War. The
Secretary of "War in his turn acts under the
general direction of the President of the
United States, who is the Commander in
Chief.

Canada. Previous to the outbreak of the
World War the Canadian military forces con-
sisted of a permanent militia which in March,
1914, numbered 3,000 officers, noncommis-
sioned officers and men, and of an active
militia numbering- 5,615 officers and 68,991
noncommissioned officers and men. All mili-
tary forces are under the jurisdiction of the
Department of National Defense. In times
of emergency Canadians have not hesitated to

show their loyalty to the British Empire, and
the outbreak of the World War was the signal
for a magnificent response. Troops were at
once recruited, equipped, trained and sent
abroad for overseas service, and successive
contingents followed the first body. The
array, as now composed, is made up of 3,636
officers and men, permanent force; 133,219
non-permanent. See CANADA, subhead Can-
ada in the World War.
Great Britain. One of the provisions of -
the Bill of Rights of 1689 that Englishmen
cherish very highly is that one which makes it
illegal for the king to maintain an army in
time of peace without the consent of parlia-
ment. Englishmen have never taken kindly
to the idea of conscription or universal mili-
tary service, and until the World War the
army of Great Britain was purely a volunteer
one. The army in peace times is divided into
two parts, one for home defense and one for
colonial or foreign service. At the outbreak
of the World War the military forces con-
sisted of a regular army of 156,110; reserves,
209,914; territorials and militia, 258,437;
colonial forces, 87,114; total, 711,575. Only
the regular army and the reserves were direct-
ly available for foreign service when the war
broke out, but before conscription went into
effect, in May, 1916, there were 5,041,000
voluntary enlistments in Great Britain.
France* A law passed in 1872 enacted
that every Frenchman, with a few exceptions,
unless serving in the navy, was liable to
personal service in the army, and forbade
substitution. The period of liability ex-
tended to twenty years, of which five were
spent in the active army, four in the reserve
of the active army, five in the territorial
army, and six in the reserve of the territorial
army. The expense of keeping up such an
establishment in peace, however, led to the
division of the recruits by ballot into two
classes, one of which served the full five
years in the active army, while the other
was sent home after six months' or a year's
training. One-year volunteers were also ac-
cepted; but so many men joined in that
capacity, that in 1887 a bill was brought be-
fore the French legislature abolishing the
privilege.
In 1913 an Army Reorganization Bill was
passed, proposing a large addition to the
establishment. The period of service with
the colors, which had been two years since
1905, was increased to three years. The ob-